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when the rich black soil 
has thawed at the sur- 
face, the settler of the 
northwest prairies goes 
forth to: plow. Whe 
Sos = warm season is_ short, 
and his tillage vast, so he delays not 
for wind or storm. One day he is dark 
as a coal-heaver, when the strong winds 
which sweep almost ceaselessly over the 
prairie hurl upon him avalanches of black 
dust. Next day, perchance, in a driving 
storm of wet snow he turns black furrows 
in the interminable white expanse, his 
shaggy fur coat buttoned close around 
him. Then comes a day of warm sun- 
shine, when, as he plows, he is followed 
by a troupe of handsome birds which some 
might mistake for white doves. Without 
sign of fear they alight in the furrow close 
behind him and, with graceful carriage, 
hurry about to pick up the worms and 
grubs which the plow has just unearthed. 
Often have | watched the plowman and 
his snowy retinue, and it appeals to me as 
one of the prettiest sights which the wide 
prairies can afford. No wonder that the 
lonely settler likes the dainty, familiar 
bird, and in friendly spirit calls it his 
“prairie pigeon.”’ 

It is indeed a beauty, a little larger than 
a domestic pigeon, with white plumage, 
save for the grayish mantle, as it were, on 
the back, the dark slaty head and neck 
which make it appear to wear a hood, and 
the black-tipped wings. It often passes 
very near, and one can see that the white 
breast and under parts have a beautiful, 
delicate rosy blush, which can be likened 
to that of the peach blossom. In reality 
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it is no pigeon at all, but a gull, one of 
several rosy-breasted gulls of the northern 
regions, the Franklin’s gull, so named in 
honor of the arctic explorer, Sir John 
Franklin, or, as the earlier writers called it, 
the Franklin’s rosy gull. 

In Audubon’s time few white men had 
penetrated “‘the great American desert’”’ 
or seen this handsome rosy gull, which only 
recently Dr. Richardson had discovered in 
the “fur countries.” Audubon himself had 
never met with it alive, and has no picture 
of it in his great work, describing it from 
the only two stuffed skins available, 
brought from the Saskatchewan country, 
probably by some explorer or fur-trader. 
But now the billowy prairies are settled, 
and thousands of farmers know well the 
bird which the indefatigable ornitholo- 
gist was then unable to meet. 

It is no wonder that this bird is of special 
interest in the region where it is known. 
Its tameness and familiarity are delightful, 
especially to those who are isolated on 
remote claims in the more newly settled 
parts. In abundance, too, it is one of the 
few species which could even suggest the 
numbers, at times, of the lamented wild 
or passenger pigeon, now all but extinct. 
In the cold days of spring in North Dakota 
I have seen the air fairly full of them, set- 
tling in acres upon the dark, cold prairie, 
as though a snow-storm were in progress. 
In one case this was within a few miles of 
where | afterward found an enormous 
breeding colony. 

Another attractive element about this 
bird is its restlessness and mysteriousness. 
It is nearly always on the move. Faintly 
come the cries as of a distant flock of wild 
geese or a pack of hounds. Louder and 
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louder grow the voices, and presently the 
undulating line appears and leisurely yet 
steadily sweeps by, whither bound who 
can tell. Often have | wished I could fol- 
low and learn their secret. But wherever 
I might drive | would see their lines still on 
the move. Where there is a marshy lake 
they may often be seen, at times in large 
numbers hovering over the rushes or 
grass, throwing up their wings to settle 
down, presently to come fluttering up 
again, parties frequently leaving to strag- 
gle over the prairie, and others arriving, 
probably passing to and from their dis- 
tant breeding-ground. 

Of these unique birds but very little has 
been known until within recent years, and 
most of the works on ornithology have 
almost no information to offer. They are 
now known to winter in the southern 
states, mostly west of the Mississippi River. 
In April, or as soon as the ice breaks up in 
the lakes, they appear in the Dakotas and 
surrounding regions, extending their mi- 
gration, as a species, to the arctic regions. 
It was formerly supposed that they were 
altogether boreal, but less than thirty 
years ago they were discovered breeding 
in Manitoba, and more recently were found 
to do so in Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Each spring, in May, all the rosy gulls of 
a wide region somehow agree to resort to 
a particular one of various marshy lakes 
for the purpose of rearing their young. 
Just how they decide the important ques- 
tion is not for us humans to know. At 
any rate, what they do select is a great 
area of grass, reeds, or rushes growing out 
of the water, and there, out of the abun- 
dance of dry stems, each pair builds a 
partly floating nest, side by side with 
others, thousands upon thousands of them. 
These great “‘cities” of the prairie pigeon 
present one of the most dramatic, spectac- 
ular sights in the bird-life of this conti- 
nent, comparable in a way to the former 
breeding “‘roosts”’ of the real wild pigeon, 
and are well worth great effort on the part 
of any lover of wild life to see, offering 
particular sport to the hunter with the 
camera, as the game is both beautiful and 
readily approachable. 

It is no easy matter to locate a colony, 
as the birds select a wild region and are 
liable to change their location from year 
to year, so that to ascertain from settlers 
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where they have resorted before does not 
assure finding them the next season. The 
distances over the prairie are so vast that 
one may easily miss the colony. This was 
my experience in North Dakota, where | 
drove and tramped during several seasons 
over hundreds of miles of territory before 
I found the desired bird-city, and more 
latterly, in another part of the “great 
plains,” it proved no easy task to hunt the 
prairie pigeon with the camera to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

This was out on the broken, rolling 
prairie country of western Saskatchewan 
where there are many lakes and where the 
rosy gull is nearly everywhere a common 
bird. Most of the lakes which we first 
visited were more or less alkaline, and had 
no grass or reeds favorable to the desired 
pigeon roost. Plenty of birds were flying 
about everywhere, but no one knew where 
they made their headquarters. Now and 
then we investigated a lake of the right 
sort, but the birds had not seen fit to locate 
there. 

The ninth of June began as one of the 
many cold, lowering days of the wet season 
of 1905 on those bleak, wind-swept plains, 
when we started off on another cold drive 
in search of the elusive colony. The sky 
was dark with heavy masses of cumuli, 
and had a sinister, fallish aspect. The 
trail led for five miles over the irregular 
prairie and then up a billowy ridge. Out 
beyond us, almost as far as the eye could 
reach, extended a perfectly flat plain which 
in ages past had evidently been the bed of 
a very large lake. All that was left of it 
lay well out in the middle of the plain, a 
lake over a mile long, rather narrow, and in 
two arms, surrounded by a vast area of 
reeds. In the foreground a big bunch of 
cattle were feeding. As we drove nearer 
I noticed a few rosy gulls flying toward 
the lake, or hovering over the reeds. This 
showed that success was possible, though 
by no means assured, for again and again 
had similar good signs proved disappoint- 
ing. 

We were now within less than half a mile 
and the nearer we came the more birds 
were in evidence. Stopping the horse | 
got out my powerful stereo-binoculars, and 
took a good look. There was no longer 
room for doubt. By watching any one 
spot for a moment I could see gulls in 
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numbers rising and alighting; the reeds 
over a wide area seemed full of them. 
Handing the glasses to my friend, a thor- 
ough enthusiast, who had yet to behold 
this long-sought spectacle, | exclaimed, 
“Now you can shout; we have found it 
at last!” 

Driving to the margin of the great 
marshy flat, where the prairie began to 
be wet, we halted. Near us began a solid 
area of reeds that extended out perhaps 
a quarter of a mile to the first open water. 
We could now hear the confused sound of 
the chattering of a multitude of gulls. 
With cameras’ strapped to our backs and 
long rubber boots pulled up, we started in, 
rather anxiously, to test the depth of water 
among the reeds. Very likely it might 
prove too deep to wade, and we had no 
boat. In exploring the North Dakota 
colony | had found the water out by the 
nests neck deep and a boat essential. But 
here, as we waded on and on, the water, 
much to our joy, was only up to the knees. 
Canvasbacks, redheads and other ducks 
kept flying out before us, and coots and 
grebes slipped off through the tangle that 
grew from the water, but we were not 
bothering that day over such “common” 
things; we were about to witness a sight 
so remarkable that we had no eyes for any- 
thing else. Though half way out the water 
had not increased in depth. We were ap- 
proaching the nearest of the gulls, and they 
began to discover us. They were rising 
with loud screams and wheeling to meet 
us. The sunshine was now splendid, and 
their white plumage and rosy breasts 
flashed and sparkled. The first nests were 
at our feet at last, rude floating platforms 
of dead reed-stems, each with two or three 
large drab eggs heavily marked with black. 
It had seemed as though the whole colony 
must be a-wing, yet at almost every step 
new multitudes were startled and rose with 
tragic screams. We could see them rising 
away ahead and far along the strip of reeds 
on either side of us. In every direction, 
indeed, we were encompassed by thousands 
upon thousands of screaming, indignant, 
outraged birds. Those whose nests were 
at our feet darted at our heads with the 
most reckless abandon. The noise was 
tremendous, ear-splitting; conversation 
was next to impossible. 

Here was material for a day’s work, 
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and after we had rambled about in the 
colony as far as we cared to explore, with- 
out ever reaching the end of it, we set 
to work in earnest. My friend began by 
photographing nests with eggs, or with 
small young, for a few of them had begun 
to hatch. Conditions indicated that the 
first eggs had been laid about May twen- 
tieth, and thence on to the first of June. 
I began on flying birds, for I had brought 
out from shore my 5x7 reflex camera for 
this purpose. I set the focal-plane shutter 
at one six- to eight-hundredth of a second 
and took some general views showing the 
reed-tops and the clouds of birds. One 
direction was as good as another, as long 
as it was not toward the sun. 

Then came snapshots at groups at fairly 
close range, and at single birds with the 
22-inch single lens of the 11-inch doublet, 
which would give the bird large on the 
plate. If any one imagines these perform- 
ances to be easy | should like to have him 
watch the bewildering maze of bird images 
that are darting across the ground-glass, 
and see when he would decide to snap. 
They are in all positions and distances, 
in focus and out of it. A good combina- 
tion occurs for the veriest fraction of a 
second; to hesitate is to be lost to this 
opportunity. The irresolute one will stand 
there for no one knows how long, follow- 
ing and focusing, till fingers are blistered 
and neck almost broken, without taking a 
single picture. Or, if he carelessly snaps 
away at random he probably will get 
fourth-rate results. 

It was amusing to watch my companion 
planted out in the reeds, his head under 
the focus-cloth, or adjusting the instru- 
ment, and the swarm darting about him 
like angry bees. If they had had stings he 
surely would not have escaped alive. 

By one o’clock I had carefully exposed 
some three dozen plates, and we both 
waded back to the rig, untangled the 
stupid horse, ate lunch in comfort on the 
wagon-seat, despite the equally hungry 
mosquitoes, and then started in again for 
the afternoon’s work. This time I carried 
my 4x5 long-focus instrument for tripod 
work, with two dozen plates. First | 
worked on nests with eggs and young. 
Then, having noticed that the beautiful 
birds kept alighting in open pools, some- 
times quite a number at a time, I set up 
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the tripod and camera among the reeds at 
the edge of one and, standing quietly 
behind the instrument partly under the 
focus-cloth, I had little trouble in photo- 
graphing them as they swam gracefully 
and prettily about. Then | moved the 
camera to an area of nests where the reeds 
grew rather sparsely and opened up the 
view to the nearer nests. The birds soon 
became somewhat accustomed to me and 
would alight on their nests within twenty 
to a dozen feet, though I stood by the 
camera and was working the telephoto lens 
to good advantage. The main secret of 
success with this rather cumbersome yet 
very useful instrument is absolute rigidity, 
which can be secured by using a firm tripod, 
propping up the front of the camera with a 
stick or brace and sheltering it from the 
wind. The proper exposure in bright sun- 
light is about one-half second with the lens 
‘wide open. Sometimes one can secure 
Just as good pictures by employing a single 
‘member of a large doublet, and enlarging 
the picture at home. Yet if the telephoto 
is handled rightly it will give very fine 
pictures, though there is a lack of depth 
of focus. The time was when I had 
almost given up in despair the securing of 
first-class pictures with this cumbersome 
arrangement, but my courage has revived, 
as during the season just passed I have 
secured with it some of my best pictures— 
particularly when it was used from a 
sheltered place, in concealment. 

The day had now gone, like a pleasant 
dream, amidst the intoxicating delight of 
such enlivening scenes, surrounded by 
beautiful birds—in the air, on their nests, 
or feeding their young. Two weeks passed 
before | made the second visit to this great 
and noisy aggregation of bird life. As I 
waded out again among the reeds | hardly 
recognized the place. It was surprising in 
that short time how the reeds had grown. 
On that first day one easily overtopped the 
dead, broken stems beaten down by the 
winter’s storms, and could see in all direc- 
tions near and far with unimpeded view 
the hosts of beautiful, fluttering creatures. 
Now the lush green growth had arisen like 
a veritable forest, in whose depths one was 
completely buried and in danger that cloudy 
afternoon of getting lost without the aid 
of a compass. The one compensation was 
that the sharp spear-like points of the reeds 


were now so high up that there was no 
longer the unpleasant likelihood whenever 
one stooped of receiving a thrust in the 
eyes. 

Through such dense growth it was no 
easy matter to wade the quarter of a mile 
to the beginning of the colony. However, 
as | struggled slowly on various sights en- 
livened the journey. The brilliantly col- 
ored male yellow-headed blackbirds were 
giving the alarm to their duller-hued mates, 
who flew from their basket-nests suspended 
in the reeds, revealing the gaping mouths 
of their ever-hungry offspring. Now and 
then | came upon the floating, soggy nest 
of a grebe, with its dirty white eggs, or the 
neater and drier structure of the mud-hen 
or coot. Then came a pretty find—seven 
eggs of the redhead duck in a wicker 
basket-like nest. 

Though the surroundings had changed, 
the birds had not. Effusive, noisy, solic- 
itous as ever, they soon found me out, 
struggling amid the reeds, and poured 
forth the incisive torrent of their invective. 
Yet they hardly seemed as numerous, for 
many of them were gathering food for their 
young which were now nearly all hatched. 
Swarms of them, cunning little striped 
brownish balls of down, left the nests at my 
approach and swam off among the reeds. 
The whole place was literally alive with 
them. 

It was really a beautiful sight to stand 
quietly in the reeds at the edge of one of 
the open pools and watch what occurred. 
The adult gulls kept dropping down into 
the water, and bands of youngsters would 
swim out from their places of concealment 
among the reeds to join them. The old 
gulls were not at all glad to see them; they 
swam vigorously after the chicks, pecked 
at them and drove them back under cover 
of the reeds. Perhaps they were afraid 
that | would hurt the little things, yet they 
themselves did not seem to fear my pres- 
ence particularly, though they kept up 
their screaming all the time—perhaps 
from force of habit. I had the camera on 
the tripod, and was making brief-timed 
exposures on them, as the light was not 
strong enough for instantaneous work. It 
may have been that they were curious to 
know what I was doing, for they swam up 
within ten feet of me, seeming to be greatly 
interested in my photographic work. Now 
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and then a male ruddy ¥ 


duck, likewise curious, 
showed itself among the 
reeds. Then an American 


eared grebe would suddenly 
emerge from the depths among 
the gulls, but I had to snap 
quickly to get it on the plate be- 
fore it plunged out of sight again. 
Approaching night now drove 
me from the great prairie pigeon 
roost, but not without a wealth of 
exposed plates. Next morning I had 
to start upon the long two thousand 
five hundred mile journey homeward. 
During those three days of leisure, and 
many a time since, | have seemed to hear 
the appalling clamor of that host, and to 
see their fluttering thousands outlined 
against the billowy clouds, like flakes of 
snow, rose-tinted by the feeble, slanting 
rays of the setting sun. 


These scenes and_ inci- 
dents in the life of this 
colony are typical of the nest- 
ing habits of the bird, wher- 

ever found, aside from minor 
local details. It should also be 
known as a matter of practical 
interest to the western farmer, 
that it is largely insectivorous. 
It has been ascertained to feed its 
young—in a Minnesota colony, as 
investigated by Dr. T. S. Roberts— 
largely upon the nymph of the dragon- 
fly, and no doubt upon any other in- 
sects or larve locally available. Another 
favorite food, a little later in the sea- 
son, is the dreaded grasshopper. As the 
roving flocks course over the prairie they 
do splendid work in helping to exter- 
minate this pest, and as they never 
disturb the grain-fields deserve all possible 
protection. 
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day’s work. 


Every test of strength-giving, 


muscle-making 


POWER 


is fully met by SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT. 
the greatest amount of body-build- 
ing material with the least tax upon 
the digestive organs. 
the nutriment in the whole-wheat 
grain, made digestible by 
cooking, shredding and baking. 
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In 1904 Van R. Witcox, of Harris- 
burg, Pa., author of the book ‘“‘ Correct 
Living’? and now famous as the ‘‘Trans- 
continental Tramp,’’ cured himself of 
dyspepsia by a sixty days’ fast, followed 
by a diet of Shredded Whole Wheat. 
This food, combined with outdoor exer- 
cise and rational living, has made of him 
a new man, hearty and robust, with good 
digestion and hard muscles. In 1905 he 
walked from New York to Santa Monica, 
California, a distance of over 3,600 miles, 
and on October 4th of that year he 
climbed to the top of Pike’s Peak. 


Mr. Wilcox is one of many thousands to whom Shredded 
Wheat has brought health and strength. 

A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT with hot 
or cold milk or cream will supply the energy for a whole 
Triscuit is the same as the Biscuit, except that 
it is compressed into a wafer and is used as a TOAST for any 
meal, instead of white flour bread. At all grocers. 
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The sure, skillful way to avoid the ‘‘dopey”’ feeling in Spring is to quit the 
Winter diet and clean up the inside of the body with nourishing, easily digested 
food. Try some cooked fruit, a soft boiled egg or two, piece of hard toast, cup 
of hot Postum and a dish of Grape-Nuts and cream, A few days will make you 
new and on a solid basis. 
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GRAPE-NUTS 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 
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